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PREFACE. 


The  remarks  contained  in  the  following  pages  were  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Society,  and  were  published  in  the  Bri- 
tish Medical  Journal.  This  will  explain  the  use  of  certain 
expressions. 

The  republication  affords  me  the  opportunity  of  giving  one 
or  two  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  children  whose  minds 
and  senses  have  been  affected  in  consequence  of  mental  dis- 
turbance to  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  These  will  be  found 
in  an  appendix.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  point  of  interest 
in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  is  the  connection  between 
impressions  strictly  mental,  and  deficient  development  of  the 
intellect  of  the  child  born  under  the  circumstances  referred  to. 

This  view  is  different  from  that  which  attempts  to  connect 
deformities  or  marks  in  children  with  the  sensible  qualities  of 
the  object  which  frightened  the  mother.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  we  receive  stories  of  this  kind  somewhat  sceptically. 
It  may  be  obsei'ved  that  the  mental  condition  of  these  chil- 
dren is  similar  to  that  which  is  produced  in  healthy  children 
by  actual  fright.  The  general  health  is  usually  very  good  in- 
deed ; and  though  the  power  of  speech  is  deficient  and  the  in- 
telligence is  small,  and  the  passions  are  easily  excited,  yet  to 
the  impressions  of  sound,  particularly  of  music,  they  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive. 
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MATERNAL  IMPRESSIONS. 


It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  term  “maternal  impressions”  is  in- 
tended to  denote  those  disturbances  of  the  minds  of  women  which 
occur  at  a period  when  they  are  naturally  more  susceptible  than  at 
other  times  to  the  influence  of  mental  trouble,  or  to  causes  which  excite, 
depress,  or  in  any  other  manner  produce  serious  impressions  on  their 
nervous  systems.  The  difficulty  of  explaining  satisfactorily  the  manner 
in  which  the  phenomena  arise  has  induced  many  of  our  profession  to 
regard  them  more  often  as  coincidences,  than  as  the  consequences  of  the 
causes  stated  to  have  produced  them ; while  others,  who  have  had  a 
larger  number  of  examples  presented  to  their  notice,  have  allowed  the 
probability  of  cause  and  effect,  yet  have  declined  to  speculate  on  the 
various  links  which  unite  one  with  the  other. 

Sometimes,  however,  a difficulty  which  has  long  appeared  insuper- 
able is  diminished  when  we  change  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it,  and  yields  to  attempts  to  overcome 
it  when  they  are  made  in  a different  method  and  with  well  organised 
purpose ; of  which  we  have  many  examples  in  physical  science,  or  more 
familiarly  in  the  experience  of  the  mountaineer,  who  succeeds  in  the 
ascent  of  lofty  summits  by  an  entire  change  in  the  starting-point  of 
approach. 

Such  a change  of  position  as  that  to  which  I refer  is  often  the  result  of 
a suggestion  from  those  who  have  tried  and  failed  to  accomplish  their 
object  by  one  particular  plan,  yet  have  neither  the  time  nor  energy  to 
attempt  the  scheme  which  observation  leads  them  to  believe  likely  to 
prove  successful.  When  such  persons,  however,  give  their  directions 
to  others,  it  is  at  least  necessary  that  they  should  support  them  by  satis- 
factory arguments,  and  should  place  at  disposal  such  assistance  as  expe- 
rience enables  them  to  offer.  I need  hardly  say  that  I am  in  the  humble 
position  of  one  of  this  class,  so  far  as  regards  having  failed  to  elucidate 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  those  departures  from  the  ordinary  course 
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of  natural  development  which  we  meet  with  in  the  fcetus  and  in  young 
children,  and  which  are  referred  to  “mental  impressions”  by  which  the 
mother  has  been  affected.  There  is  no  intention,  however,  on  my  part, 
to  throw  labour  on  others  in  which  I am  unwilling  to  share.  It  is 
really  from  the  fact  that  valuable  observations  may  be  made  by  many 
members  of  our  Society,  that  the  following  remarks  and  suggestions  are 
brought  under  their  consideration. 

Instead  of  describing  generally  the  various  conditions  which  are  met 
with  in  practice,  and  are  quoted  as  examples  of  maternal  impressions,  we 
may  take  a case  which  is  related  by  Mauriceau  of  an  instance  of  the 
kind.  The  chapter  in  which  it  occurs  is  entitled  “Of  the  Diseases  of 
Women  with  Child”,  and  contains  excellent  directions  tor  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pregnant  state.  (Trans.  Mauriceau’s  work,  2nd  ed.,  1716, 
Chamberlen. ) 

“ If  she  ought  to  govern  herself  well  in  the  observation  of  what  we 
have  lately  mentioned,  she  ought  no  less  to  be  careful  to  overcome 
and  moderate  her  passions  as  not  to  be  excessive  angry ; and,  above  all, 
that  she  be  not  affrighted,  nor  that  any  melancholy  news  be  suddenly 
told  her;  for  these  passions,  when  violent,  are  capable  to  make  a 
woman  miscarry  at  the  moment,  even  at  any  time  of  her  going  with 
child  ; as  it  happened  to  my  cousin’s  mother  (Mrs.  Dionis),  a merchant 
dwelling  in  the  street  Quinquamfois,  whose  father  being  suddenly 
killed  with  a sword  by  one  of  his  servants,  who,  meeting  him  in  the 
street,  traitorously  run  him  through  out  of  spite  and  rage,  because  he 
had,  some  few  days  before,  turned  him  out  of  doors.  They  brought 
immediately  this  ill  news  to  his  wife,  then  eight  months  gone;  and  pre- 
sently after  brought  her  dead  husband,  at  which  sudden  fright  she 
was  immediately  surprised  with  a great  trembling,  so  that  she  was 
presently  delivered  of  the  said  Dionis,  who  is  to  this  day  (which  is 
very  remarkable)  troubled  with  a shaking  in  both  hands,  as  his  mother 
had  when  she  was  delivered  of  him,  having  yet  no  other  inconvenience, 
notwithstanding  he  was  born  in  the  eighth  month,  by  such  an  extraor- 
dinary accident ; nor  doth  he  seem  to  be  above  forty  years  old,  though 
near  fifty.  When  he  signed  his  contract  of  marriage,  they  who  knew 
not  the  reason  of  it,  when  they  saw  his  hands  shake,  thought  it  was 
through  fear  of  his  bad  bargain,  of  which  they  were  disabused  when 
they  had  heard  the  catastrophe  that  hastened  his  birth.  Wherefore,  if 
there  be  any  news  to  tell  a high-belly’d  woman,  let  it  rather  be  such 
as  may  moderately  rejoice  her  (for  excessive  joy  may  likewise  prejudice 
her  in  this  condition) ; and,  if  there  be  absolute  necessity  to  acquaint 
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her  with  bad  news,  let  the  gentlest  means  be  contrived  to  do  it  by 
degrees,  and  not  all  at  once.” 

From  such  cases  as  this,  the  opinion  must  have  originated  that  the 
child  in  utero  might  be  affected  indirectly  through  the  mother;  and 
though,  through  popular  ignorance,  very  exaggerated  and  doubtful 
statements  have  been  made  regarding  the  extent  to  which  maternal  im- 
pressions may  affect  the  child,  still,  like  most  popular  ideas,  there  are 
sufficient  reasons,  when  we  consider  it,  to  justify  further  inquiry  into 
the  subject.  We  may  perceive,  however,  that  the  case  just  related  is 
not  one  of  those  in  which  the  child  is  born  with  some  peculiar  de- 
formity of  such  a nature  as  to  produce  a resemblance,  fancied  or  other- 
wise, to  the  object  which  was  the  cause  of  mental  disturbance  to  the 
mother.  This  attempt  to  connect  the  deformity  or  other  unnatural 
condition  in  the  child  with  the  form,  colour,  or  other  peculiarity  in  the 
object,  is  one  which  is  constantly  being  made,  though  a not  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  grounds  for  that  idea  would  soon  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  a relationship  as  popularly  imagined  is  most 
improbable.  In  the  reports  of  cases,  for  example,  of  a child  having  a 
mark  upon  its  face  resembling  a spider,  or  that  of  one  born  with  only 
one  leg,  in  consequence  of  the  fright  sustained  by  the  mother  from  the 
sight  of  a spider  or  a cripple,  we  have  generally  evidence  that  the 
person  who  relates  them  so  strongly  believes  in  this  connection  between 
cause  and  effect,  that  he  has  seen  resemblances  which  to  the  sceptical 
mind  would  be  quite  inappreciable.  For  scientific  purposes,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  use  of  such  cases,  not  only  because  the  idea  referred  to 
may  have  led  the  reporter  to  force  the  resemblance  to  suit  the  theory, 
but  because  he  has  also  probably  forced  the  details  of  the  occurrence  of 
fright  to  the  same  extent  and  purpose. 

The  arguments  generally  urged  against  the  theory  of  resemblance,  if 
we  may  call  it  so,  are  of  considerable  force,  though,  indeed,  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  leave  us  dissatisfied,  because  they  are  negative  rather  than 
positive,  and  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  facts  by  any  other  theory. 

It  has  been  observed  that — 

1.  The  same  abnormalities  occur  very  frequently  where  there  has 
been  no  fright  whatever. 

2.  In  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  human  species,  corresponding  de- 
formities are  met  with,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  they 
have  been  produced  by  fright. 

3.  Most  deformities  occur  at  those  early  periods  of  pregnancy  when 
the  woman  is  not  sensible  of  or  certain  of  the  fact. 
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4.  The  same  unnatural  formation  may  be  observed  in  several  chil- 
dren of  the  same  parent. 

5.  All  abnormalities  are  rather  subject  to  the  laws  of  physiological 
development  than  to  the  effects  of  fright. 

6.  In  twins,  the  abnormality  is  present  in  only  one  of  the  children. 

7.  We  are  aware  of  no  direct  nervous  connection  between  the  mother 
and  child. 

8.  Serious  physical  disturbances,  particularly  fright,  occur  to  preg- 
nant women,  but  are  not  followed  by  abnormal  conditions  in  the  child. 

Although  these  arguments  do  not  explain  the  manner  in  which  de- 
formities arise,  they  support  the  theory  that  there  is  a law  of  variation 
which  presides  over  all  abnormal  developments  in  the  foetus.  It  cer- 
tainly would  appear  that  they  are  intended  to  discourage  the  view  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  that 
such  deformities  occur  in  a certain  proportion  without  any  particular 
cause.  It  is  probable  that  this  view  is  correct,  so  far  as  regards  cer- 
tain forms  of  variation,  though  it  would  be  quite  reasonable  to  argue 
that  the  percentage  theory  is  just  as  likely  to  be  true  of  cause  as  of 
effect. 

The  fact  that  those  deformities  which  are  evident  at  once  are  more 
rare  than  the  varieties  which,  occur  in  internal  organs  and  are  only 
exhibited  by  dissection,  will  account  for  the  difference  in  statistical  re- 
turns intended  to  show  the  relative  proportion  between  children  bom 
well  and  ill  formed;  and  the  general  conclusion  at  which  Forster 
(Die  Missbildungen  des  Meuse  hen,  1865)  arrived,  after  an  extensive  in- 
quiry into  the  subject,  still  remains  true — namely,  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  definite  numerical  ratio  between  them.  But,  to  decide 
to  what  extent  maternal  impressions  are  the  cause  of  deformity — that 
is  to  say,  in  how  many  cases  it  is  reported  to  have  been  so — we  should 
require  different  statistics  from  those  which  simply  exhibit  the  relative 
frequency  of  certain  kinds  of  abnormality.  It  would  be  necessary,  of 
course,  to  have  a distinct  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  mental 
disturbance,  the  period  of  pregnancy  at  which  it  occurred,  the  duration 
of  its  effects,  and,  lastly,  an  exact  anatomical  account  of  the  part  or 
organ  affected. 

There  are  some  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  of  cutaneous  disease,  and 
others,  in  children,  which  you  would  hardly  be  inclined  to  refer  to  so 
remote  a cause  as  the  condition  of  the  mother;  and  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  allow  simply  that  a feeble  state  of  health  in  a woman  is 
sufficient  to  affect  her  child,  but  we  might  not  think  of  connect- 
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ing  congenital  diseases  of  the  heart  in  the  child  with  rheumatism, 
scarlatina,  or  variola,  in  the  mother.  Thus  it  frequently  happens  that 
examples  of  deficiency  of  the  tissues  of  the  heart,  an  irregular  distribu- 
tion or  connection  or  deficiency  of  the  principal  blood-vessels,  are 
reported  with  anatomical  exactness,  while  no  account  is  given  of  the 
mental  or  bodily  condition  of  the  parent. 

There  is  one  question  the  decision  of  which  would  be  of  great 
assistance;  and  that  is,  whether  all  deformities  or  deficiencies  have 
originated  very  early  indeed  in  foetal  life,  and  have,  therefore,  gone  on 
pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  other  parts ; or  whether  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  less  serious  departures  from  the  normal  condition  may 
have  had  their  origin  at  later  stages  of  pregnancy,  and  that,  too,  where 
the  processes  of  development  had  so  far  followed  the  ordinary  laws  of 
growth.  For  instance,  is  it  possible  for  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  at 
one  time  perfect,  to  undergo  such  changes  as  to  result  in  the  formation 
of  an  opening,  which,  of  course,  assumes  the  actual  removal  of  already 
fonned  tissue?  Or,  again,  suppose  the  growth  of  a finger  were 
arrested  at  the  second  month  of  pregnancy,  could  those  conditions  be 
produced  which  we  meet  with  of  absolute  deficiency  in  consequence  of 
absorption  and  the  increase  in  surrounding  parts  ? Can  morbid  pro- 
cesses, such  as  that  of  inflammation,  affect  the  septum  of  the  ventricles, 
and  be  followed  by  absorption  and  rupture  ? Or,  in  the  case  of  a limb, 
may  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth  be  arrested  and  take  a 
retrograde  course? 

The  other  view— that,  from  the  very  earliest  period  of  existence,  the 
course  of  development  is  arranged,  and  that  what  we  term  abnormali- 
ties are  the  preordained  results  of  another  system  of  growth — has  un- 
doubtedly this  argument  in  its  favour,  that,  in  many  cases  of  abortion, 
at  very  early  periods  indeed,  we  meet  with  evidence  of  abnormality. 

Not  to  wander  away,  however,  into  the  inscrutable,  let  us  return 
abruptly  to  the  simple  question,  Can  mental  disturbances  produce  an 
influence  on  the  foetus  in  utero ? We  soon  begin  to  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  classify  the  various  causes  which  can  affect  the  mind.  A 
mental  impression  becomes  too  vague  a term,  when  the  variety  of  emo- 
tions is  considered  by  which  the  mind  may  be  excited.  Fear,  hope, 
joy,  anger,  in  various  degrees,  producing  various  effects,  and  all  the 
other  means  by  which  the  mind  may  be  agitated  or  depressed,  appear 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  classification.  Some  might  indulge  the 
fancy  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  certain  emotions  agitate  certain  organs  of 
the  body  in  particular,  and  that  in  this  way  the  fetus  is  affected ; that, 
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as  certain  emotions  appear  to  disturb  the  circulation  and  violently 
agitate  it,  others — as,  for  example,  long  continued  mental  trouble — will 
produce  disorders  of  nutrition  by  disturbing  secretion  and  absorption. 

We  can  understand  the  difficulty  of  establishing  such  a view  as  this  ; 
and  those  who  are  inclined  to  support  it  will  probably  find  more 
assistance  in  the  evidence  of  one  or  two  careful  observers,  than  in  abs- 
tract reasoning.  Without  indulging  in  compliment,  we  may  fairly 
attach  considerable  importance  to  the  fact  that,  among  such  observers, 
Dr.  Peacock  has  expressed  an  opinion  in  its  favour..  “ The  occurrence 
of  accidents”,  he  remarks,  “ and  strong  impressions  upon  the  mind  of 
the  mother,  are  also  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  irregular  development 
of  the  offspring  ; and  in  many  cases  such  causes  appear  to  have  operated. 
In  several  instances  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  the  mothers  of 
children  labouring  under  malformations  of  the  heart  have  assigned  the 
defects  in  their  offspring  to  strong  mental  impressions  or  shocks  which 
they  sustained  during  pregnancy ; and  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  such  causes,  by  deranging  the  maternal,  and  indirectly  the  foetal, 
circulation,  might  produce  the  effects.”  {Malformations  of  the  Heart, 
p.  165-166.)  We  must  really  commence  by  a close  examination  of 
what  we  intend  by  an  “ impression”,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use 
it  in  these  cases.  It  is  clear  that  the  mind  may  be  influenced 
through  any  one  of  the  senses,  more  particularly  through  those 
of  sight  and  hearing.  But  in  daily  life,  it  is  a matter  of  experi- 
ence that  the  mind  is  terrified,  troubled,  or  otherwise  disturbed,  by 
causes  which  act  directly  on  no  particular  sense,  more  often  than  by 
those  that  shock  through  their  direct  influence  on  sight  or  hearing. 
That  part  of  the  individual  which  we  are  m the  habit  of  calling  by  the 
name  of  the  feelings  or  the  emotions,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  disturbance 
in  this  way.  The  case  that  has  been  related  is  an  example  of  emotion 
from  ill  news,  a more  frequent  occurrence  than  any  other  to  which 
certain  abnormalities  in  young  children  may  be  attributed. 

Fear  and  joy  may  be  taken  as  general  expressions  of  two  classes  of 
mental  conditions,  of  which  the  latter  rarely,  as  far  as  is  known,  pro- 
duces those  effects  we  are  considering. 

Fear  may  arise  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  may  affect  the  moral  nature 
very  differently,  according  to  the  manner  and  duration  of  its  action. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  we  mean  by  fright,  as  distinct  from  fear. 
Fear,  or  again  anxiety,  which  would  appear  to  be  a protracted  species 
of  fear,  is  decidedly  capable  of  producing  impressions  on  the  mind  of 
a woman,  and  of  being  followed  by  abnormalities  in  her  child.  We  have 


a class  of  cases  where  actual  danger  has  been  threatened,  and  a different 
state  of  excitement  has  been  produced  from  that  which  follows  sudden 
and  alarming  intelligence.  Thus,  we  have  instances  of  women  whose 
lives  have  been  threatened  by  another  person ; or  where  the  life  of  one 
of  their  own  children  or  of  another  person  has  been  in  danger  from  fire 
or  violence  in  their  presence;  where  they  have  been  alarmed  by  an 
accident  or  a thunderstorm,  whether  injured  or  not  by  it.  In  these 
cases,  we  perceive  that  the  senses  are  more  or  less  directly  affected,  but 
decidedly  in  a manner  different  from  that  in  which  either  sudden  intel- 
ligence, or  any  object  of  disgust  or  fear,  produces  an  impression.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  a “ maternal  impression”  is  not  quite  so 
easy  to  define  as  might  be  imagined.  We  can  only  admit  that,  through 
the  feelings  and  through  the  senses,  a variety  of  impressions  may  be 
made,  varying  principally  with  the  extent  to  which  moral  and  animal 
feelings  are  separately  or  simultaneously  excited. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  you  that,  instead  of  the  subject  ap- 
pearing more  intelligible  on  reflection  and  careful  observation,  it  grows 
in  difficulty,  and  seems  more  and  more  inexplicable.  To  increase  this 
difficulty,  it  is  found  that  a maternal  impression  may  affect,  not  the 
bodily,  but  the  intellectual,  condition  of  a child,  producing  results 
practically  far  more  serious  than  peculiar  local  abnormalities,  such  as 
deficiency  of  fingers,  toes,  etc. 

I have  yet  one  remark  to  make  concerning  the  anatomical  arrange- 
ment of  abnormalities,  which  I ought  to  have  introduced  before.  By 
this  method,  the  deformities  are  classified  according  to  the  separate 
organs  and  parts  in  which  they  occur ; for  instance,  those  of  the  skull 
and  spinal  canal  are  grouped  together  ; those  of  the  hands  and  feet 
form  another  class,  and  so  on  ; as  well  for  internal  as  external  parts. 
The  number  of  names  which  such  a system  requires  must  necessarily 
be  very  considerable,  since  all  parts  of  the  body  of  a foetus  are  liable  to 
abnormal  growth  ; and,  although  there  may  appear  to  be  certain  laws 
which  govern  these  abnormalities— that  is  to  say,  that  certain  forms  are 
more  frequent  or  more  rare  than  others— yet  we  are  not  assisted  by  such 
a method  in  the  explanation  of  the  causes  which  may  have  produced 
them.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  seem  to  me  that  we  are  much  enlightened 
by  the  terms  used  in  the  classification— terms  necessarily  abnormal  and 
monstrous  ; such,  for  example,  as  terata  anakatadidyma,  a class  of 
double  monsters  united  above  and  below,  and  containing  as  species 
prosopo-thorakopagus,  thorakopagus,  rachipagus. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  necessary  to  classify,  if  possible,  the  various 
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causes  which  may  produce  an  impression ; but,  as  I have  already  re- 
marked, such  an  attempt  would  be  impossible  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  of  the  connection  between  external  objects  and  the  sen- 
sorium.  It  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  be  able  to  explain  how  im- 
pressions produce  effects  in  healthy  persons  before  we  could  hope  to 
discover  their  influence  in  pregnancy  : for  example,  such  cases  as  that 
of  uterine  haemorrhage  in  a woman  who  has  almost  recovered  from 
parturition,  in  consequence  of  the  fright  occasioned  by  seeing  one  of 
her  children  in  flames,  or  of  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  milk 
in  a similar  condition  from  a somewhat  similar  cause. 

Nor  does  the  argument,  that  there  is  no  direct  nervous  connection 
between  the  mother  and  child  in  utero,  appear  to  be  of  much  value, 
when  we  have  instances  of  young  children  being  affected  with  convul- 
sions during  suckling,  in  consequence  of  the  mother  having  been 
alarmed  by  sudden  fright  or  ill  news.  These  are  facts  well  established 
by  experience,  though  they  do  not  admit  of  direct  anatomical  explana- 
tion. 

It  would,  on  reflection,  appear  to  be  most  natural  that  maternal  im- 
pressions should  be  more  frequently  followed  by  some  unnatural  condi- 
tion of  the  intellect  of  the  child  than  by  abnormalities  of  growth,  and 
this  point  is  worthy  of  particular  attention. 

It  is  at  least  a more  reasonable  view,  and  decidedly  more  practical, 
than  that  which  attempts  to  connect  the  malformation  with  the  object 
of  terror.  When  the  cause  of  fright  has  been  of  a moral  character,  and 
has  principally  excited  the  feelings,  we  should  expect  the  results  to  be 
exhibited  in  an  abnormality  of  the  intellect  rather  than  of  the  growth. 
To  confirm  our  expectation,  we  find  by  experience  that  it  is  true. 
The  instances  of  mental  abnormality  have  been  numerous  which 
have  come  under  my  notice.  Such  cases  of  imbecility  or  deficiency  of 
intellect  in  the  child  are  almost  always  attributed  by  the  mother  to 
mental  disturbance  previous  to  its  birth,  while  this  is  by  no  means  so 
frequently  the  case  in  malformation.  The  ratio,  too,  between  the  numbers 
of  cases  of  intellectual  abnormality  and  those  of  marked  malformation  is 
much  greater  than  you  could  suppose,  and  I do  not  think  we  should  be 
exaggerating  in  estimating  it  as  nine  to  one. 

The  term  intellectual  abnormality  may  very  reasonably  be  objected 
to,  and  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  demand  a definition  of  it.  If  a defini- 
tion would  assist  in  the  explanation  of  the  cause  why  a child  should 
suffer  in  this  way,  we  might  be  anxious  to  obtain  it ; but  we  can  easily 
afford  to  leave  the  definition  for  the  present,  and  inquire  into  the  phe- 
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nomena  or  the  simple  symptoms  and  conditions  of  these  children.  At 
an  early  age,  that  is,  before  two  years  are  completed,  it  is  premature  to 
judge  of  the  intellect  of  a child  ; yet  there  are  symptoms  which  enable 
one  to  predict  that,  with  the  progress  of  time,  there  will  not  be  a corre- 
sponding progress  in  its  intellectual  development.  The  important 
functions  performed  by  the  organs  of  speech,  and  the  evidence  of  com- 
prehension which  we  usually  expect  to  be  exhibited  by  the  expression 
and  the  obedience  of  a child,  are  more  or  less  deficient.  Sometimes 
the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  powers  of  speech  are  simultaneously 
affected  ; in  other  cases,  the  appreciation  of  sound  and  harmony  is 
above  the  average,  while  speech  and  intelligence,  by  which  I mean  a 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  things  and  the  influence  of  example,  are 
absent. 

When  first  these  cases  came  under  my  observation,  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a more  interesting  question  to  determine  what  anatomical  condi- 
tion could  have  produced  this  deficiency  in  speech  than  to  decide  the 
exact  nature  of  the  maternal  impression  to  which  it  was  attributed. 

More  extensive  experience,  however,  has  induced  me  for  the  present 
to  confine  my  observation  to  the  particular  effects  of  purely  emotional 
disturbances  during  pregnancy  upon  the  child.  We  lose  sight  of  such 
cases  after  the  age  of  six  or  seven,  because  the  parents  have  by  that 
time  discovered  that  there  is  little  hope  from  medical  treatment,  and, 
therefore,  seek  for  safe  asylums  for  the  children.  Without  entering  into 
the  details  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  intellectual  deficiency  arising 
from  maternal  impression  on  this  occasion,  I still  beg  to  express  the  hope 
that  at  another  time  I may  be  permitted  to  bring  a series  of  cases  before 
you ; while,  after  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Society  has 
been  directed  to  the  investigation  in  daily  practice  of  the  view  I have 
attempted  to  establish,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  important 
conclusions  may  result  from  a comparison  of  our  opinions  upon  it. 


APPENDIX. 


E.  W.,  AGED  6,  the  youngest  of  seven  children  ; the  parents  both 
alive  and  in  good  health,  and  their  other  children  well  developed  and 
healthy.  She  did  not  walk  till  four  years  and  a half  old.  Is  unable  to 
speak  ; can  hear  well,  and  understand,  to  some  extent,  what  is  said  to 
her — that  is  to  say,  she  will  obey  simple  directions  to  go  to  any  parti- 
cular place,  or  bring  or  take  anything  she  is  required.  Her  legs  are 
straight,  and  she  is  not  rachitic.  She  is  fair-haired,  well  grown,  and 
of  cheerful  and  amiable  expression  ; but  in  her  disposition,  is  wayward 
and  mischievous.  She  causes  her  mother  much  anxiety,  and  is  never 
safe  if  out  of  her  sight.  This  condition  the  mother  attributes  to  the 
effect  produced  upon  her  mind  by  the  attempts  of  a woman  to  stab  her 
three  months  before  her  child  was  born.  This  fright  affected  her  seri- 
ously during  the  remainder  of  her  pregnancy,  though  not  associated 
particularly  with  any  anxiety  for  the  child. 

D.  W.,  aged  13  months.  Case  in  which  the  fontanelles  were  closed, 
and  the  head  microcephalic  (sixteen  inches  in  circumference).  The  lips 
are  rigid ; the  arms  flexible,  with  little  power  of  movement ; the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  fixed,  grave,  and  without  intelligence.  The  head 
hangs  forward,  or  rolls  from  side  to  side.  A feeble  groan  or  yawn  is 
frequently  uttered  : fits  of  crying  are  occasionally  violent.  The  illness 
of  her  husband,  and  anxiety  resulting,  were  said  to  have  caused  the  con- 
dition in  the  child. 

A.  H.,  aged  5,  a boy ; intellect,  speech,  and  hearing  deficient ; 
general  health  good.  The  mother  suffered  from  fatigue  and  anxiety, 
in  consequence  of  a sister’s  insanity. 

A.  Ik,  aged  2,  a boy.  Similar  condition  to  last.  The  mother  fright- 
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ened  by  one  man  stabbing  another  in  a public-house  four  months  before 
her  confinement. 

Among  other  causes  of  fright,  I may  mention  a sudden  thunder-storm, 
the  sight  of  a child  run  over  in  the  streets,  a violent  attack  of  haemoptysis 
to  her  husband,  an  escape  from  being  blown  from  a railway  bridge,  and 
others  which  have  not  been  carefully  inquired  into,  and  have  only  been 
entered  as  “ fright”  in  my  note-book. 


